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D SS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


M 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. — Anno Hijrae (A.D. 622), 
Ak.—Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. — Aquila. 
Arab. — Árabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary.= Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT = Altes Testament. 
AV — Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. — contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
gr Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae En 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV=English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Huy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Iran. — Iranian. 


Isr. = Jeraclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX -Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

'| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. —note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 
Pal.=Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. — Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. =Roman. 
RV = Revised Version. 
RVm- Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 
La-Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt- Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg - Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth — Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus — Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt- Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 9 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 anà 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal - Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col z Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn 1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev —- Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. | 

Baldwin = Diet, of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (21894). 

Beuzinger = Zeb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann — Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns-Sachau = Syr.- köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et vom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch.?, 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen=Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= Arabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonie Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realeneyelopädie für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zópffel = Lexicon f. Theol. wu. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt= Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville= Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange Etudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane- An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

MeCurdy= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir- Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AH E- American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh= American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitie Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTÀ — American Journal of Theology. 

AMG — Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AE = Anthropological be 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS — Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack- Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Eealencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de Part dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lez. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer- GJV?, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade — Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites?, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen? 2 Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)— Primitive Culture’, 1891 [11903]. 

Ueberweg — Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber= Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson=Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Dic gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden?, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG — Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc 2 L'Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWI=Archxologieal Survey of W. India. 

AZ — Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG =Beitrige zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzseh aud Haupt). 

BCH - Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE = Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG - Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ — Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL-Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR - Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=Bulletindela Soc. d' Anthropologie de Lyon. 

BSAP — Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antlıropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l'Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBITS=Caleutta Duddhist Text Society. 

CE — Catholic Encyclopædia. 

CF 2 Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS — Cults of the Greek States (l'arnell). 

CI — Census of India. 

CI A — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE = Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS- Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT? ; sce below]. 

GRE — Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography  (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI = Diet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNJB — Dict. of National Biography. 

DPAP — Dict. of EE and Psychology. 

DWAW=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopedia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM-Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI-Encyclopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG= Fragmenta Historicorum Græcorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL-PFolklore. 

FLJ Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA=Göttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Göttingen). 

GIAP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI-Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings! Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ — Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HW B. = Handwörterbuch. 

IA Indian Antiquary. 

[CC — International Critical Commentary. 

ICO — International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICE-Yndian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA —Inserip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI= Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE International Journal of Ethics. 

ITL-International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI-—Jonrnal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Societ y. 

JASB Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe- Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS- Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Débats. 

JDTh - Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS- Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA- Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Jourmal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J ES - Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT®=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (IIartland). 

LSSt- Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH=Monumenta Germanis Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft für jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGWJ=Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG — Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums, 

NBAC= NuovoBullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC=Nineteenth Century. 

NHWDB=Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS- Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


für Wissenschaft des 
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PASB= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopádie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS — Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE - Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSP A Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d'Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE=Realeneyclopädie. 

REG=Revue des Études Grecques. 

REg=Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d'Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d'Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de l'Histoire des Religions. 

RM I = Revue du monde musulman. 

EN — Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d'Épigraphie et d'Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI — Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l'Archéologie 
et à la Philologie. 

RTP — Revue des traditions populaires. 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RFV V -Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB —Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK zStudien und Kritiken. 

SM A =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW -Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES -'Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ z Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

TAT- Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE- Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T. GT == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche, 
ology. 

TU —'Texte und Untersuchungen. 

IVA I-— Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

ZA — Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP - Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE — Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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different powers in different individuals, so as to 
have some real knowledge of the extent to which 
one individual ditlers from another. (3) We are 
only beginning to know what are really the changes 
in the behaviour of individuals that oceur after 
brain injury or disease; or, again, the differences 
in behaviour between the child born with defective 
brain and the normal ehild, ete. (4) A similar 
limitation obtains in our knowledge of the capa- 
cities of ditlerent raees, sexes, ages. (5) The 
hundred years that have passed since Spurzheim 
demonstrated in Edinburgh have not brought 
anatomists much nearer to an understanding upon 
the limits of the different areas or regions in the 
brain; while it is almost universally admitted 
that there are separate regions, which are inti- 
mately connected with dillerent mental pheno- 
mena, still it seems improbable that sueh regions 
have hard and fast boundaries; a part of one may 
under compulsion take over the work of another; 
the destruction of a comparatively large part of an 
area does not involve the total disappearance of 
any mental capacity ; and in particular the true 
nature of these regions seems to be that all are 
connecting systems between sense-organs, on the 
one hand, and muscles, glands, and viscera, on the 
other, rather than initiating sources of special 
activity. (6) Finally, there is even yet no sort of 
agreement as to how the different portions or areas 
of the hrain are connected with the mental powers 
(see also art. BRAIN AND MIND). 


LirERATURR.—F. J. Gall and J. G. Spurzheim, Anatomie et 
physiologie du systeme nerveux en général, et du cerveau en 
particulier, 4 vols., Paris, 1810-19; J. G. Spurzheim, Observa- 
tions sur (a folie, ou sur les dérangemens des fonctions morales 
et intellectuelles de l'homine, do. 1817, Eng. tr., London, 1817, 
Observations sur la phraenologie, ou la connaissance de 
Thomme moral et intellectuel, Paris, 1818, Essai philosophique 
sur la nature morale et intellectuelle de l'homme, do. 1820, 
Essai sur les principes élémentaires de l'éducation, do. 1822, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1821; F. J. Gall, Sur les Fonctions du 
cerceau, 6 vols., Paris, 1822-25, tr. W. Lewis, London, 1835 ; 
Spurzheim, The Physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim?, London, 1515, Phrenology in Connezion with the 
Study of Physiognomy, pt. i., ‘Characters,’ do. 1820, The 
Anatomy of the Brain, tr. R. Willis, do. 1826, Phrenology, or 
the Doctrine of the Mind, and of the Kelation betweeu its 
Manifestations and the Body, do. 1825, Outlines of Phrenology? 
(revised trom 4th American ed., Boston, 1836), Glasgow, 1844, 
Eraminations of the Objections made in Britain against the 
Doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, Edinburgh, 1817, Phrenology, 
or the Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena (revised from 2nd 
American ed., Boston, 1833), Introd. by C. Elder, Philadelphia, 
1908; G. Combe, Essays on Phrenology, Edinburgh, 1819, 
Eleinents of Phrenology, do. 1824, 21862, A System of Phreno- 
logy, do. 1825, 31853; Edinburgh Review, xxv. [1815] 227 ff., 
xliv. (1526] 253ff.; Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. ii. [1828] 
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J. Lewis MCINTYRE. 

,PHRYGIANS.—1, The religion of the Phry- 
gians as old Anatolian.—It is impossible to write 
any sketeh of Phrygian religion without continual 
reference to the history and ethnology of the 
Phrygian people. These subjects are still under 
disens-ion, and opinion dilfers; but it is not pos- 
sible here to discuss the differences. The present 
writer will merely describe liis own views and the 
historical assumptions on which they are based. 
It is assumed that certain European tribes entered 
Asia Minor across the Dardanelles earlier than 
1000 n.C., and spread eastwards and sonthwards. 
Gradually the eastern branch called Phryges, or 
Briges,’ occupied the conntry which was called 
after them Phrygia. We trace their history by 
scanty references in the ancient historians, by 
areliicological remains, and by inseriptions, the 
sources being all very inadequate. "Phe Phrygians 
took possession of a country which already enjoyed 


1 On forms and derivatives of the name used in Phrygia see 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. 382, 616. 





a civilization distinctly superior to that of the 
invaders; but the latter seem to have imposed 
their language on the country, just as the Gauls 
did in Galatía, when they conquered it in the 3rd 
century B.C. The Phrygians, however, like the 
Gauls, adopted the religion of the eountry in which 
they settled, and, though this religion was often 
called Phrygian, it was really much older than the 
Phrygian conquest. It represents a prevalent 
type of religion, which was very widely spread 
over the countries adjoining the Ægean lands and 
the south coast of the Black Sea. This wide- 
spread type may becalled Anatolian, pre-Hellenie, 
or Pelasgian. It presents close analogies to 
certain Syrian cults, and the Mosaie Law pre- 
supposes the existence of an older cult of the 
same general type. 

2. Influence exerted by the Phrygians on the 
older Anatolian religion.—It must be supposed 
that the conquering European race exercised sonie 
influence over the old religion, but it is not easy 
to distinguish the elements which belonged to the 
different peoples. On one point alone comparative 
certainty can be attained. As mentioned below 
($$ 13, 18), the goddess in the older religion was the 
most important person in the divine family, but in 
the subsequent history of Phrygia there are many 
cases in which the god is eu dominant. 
There must have occurred a change, and the prob- 
ability is that this change was due to the natural 
relation between conquerors and conquered. In 
war superior force is exercised by the male sex. 
It is true that, according to legend, the old Ana- 
tolian or Phrygian religion used the services of 
armed priestesses, who were called Amazons, and 
Greek art delights to picture the conflict between 
armies of Greek men and Amazons, To the Greek 
artist this conflict became symbolical of the great 
conflict between civilization and barbarism, be- 
tween Europe and Asia, between good and evil. 
There is no reason to think that Greek soldiers 
ever came actually into conflict with a force of 
Amazons, but the explanation of this artistic form 
must lie in the fact that the Greeks were aware of 
the existence of such warriors, at least in the past, 
and that they pictured the European Phrygian 
conquerors as being in a sense kindred to them- 
selves, at the early time when they were engaged 
in the war against the Anatolian system with its 
armed priestesses. 

The Phrygian conquest of the country was 
achieved by men, and they inevitably tended to 
put a god rather than a goddess in the position 
of dominance, and to picture the contest as a fight 
between men and women. Hence in the Jiad, iii. 
187, Priam alludes to the battles which he had 
fought as an ally of the Phrygians against the 
Amazons on the banks of the Sangarios in the 
heart of the country which was afterwards known 
as Phrygia. An allusion soearly as this cannot be 
set down as mere legend; it must have some 
historical basis such as has been described, and it 
implies also an approximate date. Homer as- 
sociated this conflict with a comparatively late 
stage in the history of that city of Troy which was 
captured and demolished about 1184 B.c. The 
last king of that city had in early youth taken 
part in those battles, which implies that the 
‘Trojan race was closely akin to the Phrygians, 
and was allied with them in their conquests to- 
wards the east. It is, however, remarkahle, and 
yet perfectly explicable, that the war between 
Greeks and Trojans in the old age of this last king 
should have been regarded in the later historical 
view as a stage of the conflict between Europe 
and Asia, for mythology is never logical or self- 
consistent, and the Phrygians are sometimes con- 
sidered as Europeans fighting against Asiaties, 
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but at other times, after being settled for genera- 
tions on the Trojan coast, came to be regarded 
by Europeans as typical of Asia; and similarly 
the branch which settled in Phrygia became rapidly 
identified with their new country, and ranked as 
an Asiatie stock in their relations with European 
Greeks, In this, as in almost all similar cases, 
there is the strongest tendency for the conquering 
people to adopt, at least in part, the religion of 
the conquered, because the belief lies deep in 
human nature that the local gods must be able 
and powerful to protect or to harm all human 
beings that are settled in their conntry (2 K 172575), 
It was therefore necessary for the Phrygian con- 
querors of Troy and of Phrygia to pay eonrt to the 
gods of the land, and there isno way of paying court 
to a deity except by worshipping hini as such. 

Yet the conquerors, who must have consisted 
largely of men, generally married the women of 
the country. But, while they married them, they 
did not regard them as superior in rank or dignity. 
They were taking the women of a eonquered race, 
and it was inevitable that they should regard 
themselves as the superior, conquering caste, who 
were conferring hononr on a certain part of the 
subject population by marriage. 

3. Mysteries in the Phrygian religion.—Now 
the charaeter of pagan religion always reflects the 
social and economie circumstances of the people 
who profess it, and the resnlt appeared in the 
aspect which was imparted to the religion of this 
more or less mixed Phrygo-Anatolian race, A 
god generally appears as the superior and dominant 
ligure, at least in outward show, in the most 
typical Phrygian cities. The eoins are struck in 
tlie name of a god at least as often as in that of a 
goddess, and the foundation legends often speak of 
a god. On the other hand, in the eities to which 
the Phrygian domination never spread, or where 
there is reason to think that it was weaker, the 
goddess remains the more outstanding and char- 
acteristie figure. In all eities alike, however, 
Phrygian and non-Phrygian, of inner Asia Minor 
the religion remained fundamentally as it was 
before. This result was attained through the 
mysteries (g.v.), in which the real character of the 
religion was displayed to the initiated. The 
religion was not shown in its entirety to every 
person ; only those who fullilled certain tests, or 
performed certain preparatory rites, were adinitted 
to see its truenature. A good example of this fact 
is revealed in the Phrygian city which is generally 
called Antioch of Pisidia, and which was one of 
the great religious centres of Phrygia. On the 
coins and in the inseriptions the god Mēn Askaé- 
nos is the ruling figure. He appears in them as 
the hereditary deity (marpıos deös).! Strabo? speaks 
of the two centres of Phrygian religion near 
Antioch as being seats of the god Men, not of any 
goddess. No form of the native goddess is men- 
tioned by Strabo as known at Antioeh ; and she 
appears far less frequently on the coins. One of 
those two sanctuaries was discovered in 1911. It 
stands on the top of a mountain, 5000 ft. above 
the sea and 1300 ft. above the eity, from which it 
is distant about four miles by a steep and diffieult 
path. In and around the great sanetuary there 
were found numberless dedications to the god Men, 
but not one single dedication to the goddess, 
There was a small chapel of the goddess in one 
eorner of the great sanctuary, if we may judge 
from tlie discovery of several statuettes represent- 
ing Cybele or Artemis. It is apparent that in out- 
ward show, just as Strabo says, the sanctuary was 
obtrusively and pre-eminentiy that of the god, 

1 M. M. Hardie (Mrs. Hasluck), in JHS xxxi. (1912] 111f.; 


J. G. C. Anderson, J RS iii. [1913] 68 f. ; Ramsay, in BSA xviii. 
2 xii. 657, 677. 


while the goddess was relegated to a small chapel 
in a corner. There were also at least two small 
temples dedicated to a goddess, one of the Cybele 
type, and another of the Aphrodite type, outside 
tlie sanctuary, on the summit of the same mountain, 
forıning part of a large complex of buildings of 
various kinds, which composed the Hieron. In 
noue of tliese small temples was any dedication to 
tlie goddess found, but tliere were statuettes repre- 
senting her. It is very evident that in outward 
aspect the llieron as a whole was characterized 
to the publie as the seat of a god, and that the 
goddess had «quite a secondary place. 

On the other hand, when a building which seems 
to have been the hall of initiation, close to the 
central and great sanctuary and evidently standing 
in close relation with it, was excavated, it became 
apparent that the ceremonies which were there 
celebrated were the old Phrygian or Anatolian 
ritual of a goddess, and not the novel ritual of a 
god, although (e. A.D. 300) the throne of a god was 
added to the scene. Now those rites which were 
celebrated in the Phrygian mysteries are described 
by all ancient authorities as the rites of a goddess, 
viz. of the Phrygian mother—a goddess who was 
the impersonation of the earth, as the great 
mother of all life, who gives birth to all things, 
and receives back to herself all things at death. 
Demosthenes describes those rites as celebrated 
mainly by a priestess.) The priestess was the 
chief ligure in the ritual, while a man was the 
assistant of the priestess. The man acted as 
the teacher of the ritnal; he recited from the 
books the words of the sacred formule ; he helped 
those who were being initiated to go through the 
ritual; he taught them the proper words to use, 
and showed them how to pertorm the rites in 
orderly succession. 

In the Helleniereligion, which developed through 
various external and internal influences ont of the 
pre-Hellenie, Pelasgian, or Anatolian type, many 
cases are observable in whieh a prophetie centre 
was apparently under the presidency of a god, and 
the propheey appeared as the expression of his 
soul or his knowledge. This is especially the case 
with the god Apollo, a purely Hellenie idea, in 
whom the highest tendencies of Hellenism were 
manifested to the world. To take two great 
centres of Apolline teaching, Klaros on the 
Asiatic side of the /Egean and Delphi on the 
European side—at Klaros we know that mysteries 
were celebrated, and even the scanty allusions to 
their ritual show that they were fundamentally of 
the Phrygian or Anatolian type;? at Delphi, as 
4Esehylus expressly says,? the deity who presided 
was originally the earth-goddess ; she was suc- 
ceeded by Themis, who is merely a morulized ex- 
pression of the same divine idea; only in the third 
place did Apollo eome in to replace the successive 
goddess-ideals in the presidency of this prophetie 
centre ; a woman was always the medium through 
whom he expressed himself; and in popular state- 
ment this prophetess Pythia is mentioned as the 
source of er almost as frequently as ‘the 
god’ himself, 

4. God and priest.—In the rite which Demos- 
thenes describes * the man acting as priest was the 
director of the ritual, while the woman as priestess 
was the centre and head ef the religion; and all 
the evidence, scanty though it be, tends to show 









iven by Demosthenes, de Coron 
The mother of . 
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1 The description is 
where he inveighs against ,Eschines. 
was a wandering priestess of the Phrys 
the rites about Attiea, and the son acte 
ministering priest. 

2 Makridi, in Wiener Jahreshefte, 1905, p. 155 £., 1912, p. S6f.; 
also BCH, 1906, p. 349, 1915, p. 33 f. 

3 Eum. 1 ff. 

3 Q. Foucart, Assoc. rel. chez les Grecs, p. 67. 
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that this is one instance of a general principle. 
The god is represented by the priest in this religion ; 
he teaches mankind what are the proper rites nnd 
words with which they shonld approach the divine 
power. The god was himself the first priest, and 
all subsequent priests are considered as successively 
taking his place, wearing his dress, bearing his 
name, and filing his part in the religion. In a 
sense it is true to say that the goddess is the chief 
figure. It is she who is the source of all life and 
the giver of all good things to mankind, while the 
god is a sort of accident in her life. Bunt this is 
not the whole truth. The god is in practice the 
most important figure in the natural relations 
between the deity and human beings, because he 
shows, partly by example and partly by teaching, 
the ritual through which alone man can appeal to 
the goddess, who is the ultimate embodiment of 
the divine power. It was therefore quite easy to 
lay emphasis on the functions of the god, without 
really altering the character or ritual of the 
religion. The divine life was in a sense a reflexion 
n the life of society, or, rather, a model for hunian 
ife. 

Further, this lnman life was not regarded 
simply as the relation between individuals or as 
the picture of a single family. The family is 
regarded in the religion as the unit in the social 
organism ; aud the divine life, as shown in the rela- 
tions of the god and the goddess, sets forth for the 
good of inen the foundation on which society rests, 
viz. tlie mystic marriage of the god and the goddess 
as the symbol and pattern of earthly marriage. 
The gods in their mutual relation form the model 
whieh human life in society must reproduce. The 
gods have taught men, and are always teaching 
men, what they ought to do in their relations to 
one another and to the deity. 

5. The holy mariage, The theory has been 
ailvanced, and seems to the present writer funda- 
mental in the subject, that the holy marriage as 
celebrated in the mysteries was intended to convey 
the full teaching about the perfect completion of 
human life; and the marriage ceremony of the 
old Phrygian or Anatolian religion consisted in the 
performance by the pair who were married on 
earth of precisely the same ceremony as took place 
at the holy marriage in the mysteries. There is 
also good reason to think that the marriage 
ceremony was performed at the sanctuary. One 
of the rites was that the pair drank from a common 
cup, and this rite passed into the Greek ceremony 
of marriage as it is still celebrated down to the 
present day under Christian forms. At the 
common meal which formed part of the religious 
ceremonial constituting the bond to hold together 
any association in ancient life the crowning rite 
consisted in drinking from the common cup, and 
the same was the case in the celebration of the 
mysteries. Each wöorns had in turn to say, ‘I 
have drunk froin the holy vessel’ (xöußaAov). But 
in the celebration of the marriage it was only the 
inarried pair who drauk from the same cup; they 
alone were united in this social bond; all others 
present at the marriage feast drank from their 
own separate cups. Such was the character 
of the ceremony which was performed in Athens 
on the second day of the Anthesteria. At that 
festival the marriage of Dionysos was celebrated, 
and the fact that all the celebrants drank from 
separate cups on this occasion marked out the 
ceremony so distinctively that the name ‘Cups’ 
was given to the second day of the festival. Seen 
from this point of view, the mysteries presented a 
picture of the nature of civilized society and a 
contrast between the rude savagery of human life 
without the divine gnidanee and the higher civiliza- 
tion which came through that divine example. 











One of the formule that were repeated in the 
mysteries by the person who was being initiated 
consisted of four words: “I escaped evil; I found 
better! It is mentioned that the same formula 
was repeated as part of the ritual of mar- 
ringe in Athens, and the divine marriage must be 
taken to be typieal of the old form surviving from 
pre-Hellenie times. The identity of the formula 
in the two cases implies tlıe marked similarity of 
the ritual in both. 

6. Two stages in the mystic initiation.—Judg- 
ing from the arrangements of the Hall of Mysteries 
at Pisidian Antioch, where was an old, wealthy, 
and powerful religious centre, there seem to have 
been two stages in the mystic ritnal (just as there 
were at Eleusis)? Bnt there is no reason to think 
that the two stages were celebrated at dillerent 
seasons (as at Elensis); on the contrary, they seem 
to have succeeded one another practically without 
any interval. The first stage was called initiation 
(kineıs) ; the second stage was called by a name as 
yet unknown, but the verb denoting the act was 
eußarebew, “to enter’ or ‘to set foot upon,’ and the 
idea expressed in this stage of the ritnal seems to 
have been the entrance on a new life ; possibly the 
noun eußarevsıs may have been a technical term; 
but no term has as yet been discovered in actual 
use, The phrase used in the inscriptions at the 
temple at Klaros near Colophon (where similar 
mysteries were celebrated) is ‘those who had been 
initiated entered on’ (the new stage), and it is 
certain that at Klaros the stages followed immedi- 
ately after one another. Those mysteries might be 
celebrated at any season, like a church service, 
and were not restricted to a single occasion in the 
year? Similarly at Antioch the arrangements 
of the hall seem to imply that the otergs passed 
through the first stage on one side of the hall, and 
thereafter entered through a sort of gateway in 
the middle of the hall after purification into the 
immediate presence of the god, and then began a 
new series of rites before the throne on which the 
god was supposed to be sitting; but we mae 
imagine that the high-priestsat on the throne which 
is dedicated to the god by an inscription of late 
date. The rites described by Demosthenes took 
place probably as the first moment of the ritual in 
this second stage before the face of the god. In the 
first stage there had taken place an act which is 
described as the ‘reception of the mystic things 
and words,’ and the aderns who had passed through 
this first stage (rapaAaBàv rà uvorýpia) immediately 
was free to enter into the presence of the god, and 
pass through the second stage of the ritual. The 
ceremonial of the higher grade symbolized the 
approach of man to the presence of the god, and 
its subject was the identification of the initiated 
person with the god, and the promise was probably 
given to him in the ritual words, ‘Happy and 
blessed, thou shalt be god instead of mortal.'* 
This identification of the human being with the 
divine life is the proper goal of human life. That 
goal was attained at death, as is shown in many 
epitaphs, for the dead man returns to the mother 
who bore him. Bnt the same goal was attained 
as the result and perfection of the initiatory ritnal. 
In the mystie rites at Antioch the eulmination 
lay in the enactment of the perfect scene of human 
lite—the fundamental rite on which society rests, 
viz. the mystie marriage of the god and the 


1 ébvyov kakóv* ebpov aueıror, The same formula was used in 
vy pov ap 


the marriage ritual (see $ 8). 

2 See Ramsay, in BSA xviii. 37 ff., and HDB v. 1272, 129. 

3 Envoys sent by cities and States were initiated, evidently 
at a special service for their convenience. They usually brought 
a chorus with them (Ramsay, The Teaching of Paul, p. 289). 

3 Beds ¿oea Quri Bporoo, known only in the so-called Orphic 
funeral formule (most recently in J. E. Harrison's Prolegomena. 
Cambridge, Appendix); we take them to he closely connected 
with the mysteries. 
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goddess as the warrant and guarantee of earthly 
marriage.! 

7. The choice between good and evil.—The 
question presents itself whether the two stages of 
the divine life were shown in the inysteries as two 
steps in a developinent from the worse to the 
better or in the form of a choice between good and 
evil. If the answer to this question conld be made 
with certainty in favour of the former opinion, it 
woull be extremely important; but there is no 
positive evidence to support that view; and all 
analogy is distinctly in favour of the other opinion, 
that there was simply presented in the religious 
ritual a choice between two alternatives, one good, 
the other evil. Such & choice is frequently pre- 
sented in ancient religion and in ancient moral 
teaching. It appears in advanced Hellenic litera- 
ture in the form of the Choice of Heracles; but 
that is only a literary apologue, elaborating in 
moral form a choice whieh, according to religion, 
is always being presented to mankind. In this 
religious choice there is not merely a presentation 
of the alternatives; there is also always the advice 
and counsel given by the gods to men to prefer 
good rather than evil and life rather than death. 
À fundamental idea in the religion is that good 
and life are aspects or names of one fact, and 
similarly evil and death of the opposite. The 
probability therefore is that in the drama of the 
mysteries the gods of the divine family are repre- 
sented as choosing between the two courses—good 
and evil, or life and death—and that the divine 
choice is the model for human nature to follow. 
Accordingly, the formula which we have rendered, 
‘I escaped evil; I found better, which seems to 
suggest in that translation the idea of develop- 
ment, is more correctly to be rendered, ‘I rejected 
or avoided evil; I found better,’ so as to suggest 
that the formula is an expression of choice between 
alternatives both equally open at the same time. 
Further, the formula is certainly an example of 
parataxis and really implies, *I rejected the evil, 
because the opportunity of better was presented to 
me? "The idea that men are always placed in a 
position to choose between good or life and evil or 
death, and that religion exemplifies and teaches the 
pn of life rather than death, lies at the 
basis of the Anatolian religion, which in all depart- 
ments of conduct shows men what they should do, 
in agriculture, in household economy, in hygiene, 
etc. So itis the basis of the Hebrew teaching, 
‘The fear of Jehovah is the chief part of know- 
ledge ; but the foolish despise wisdom and instruc- 
tion’ (Pr 179% 158, Ps 1111, Ec 12?) ; Moses said to 
the people, *I have set before thee life and good, 
and death and evil, the blessing and the curse; 
choose life? (Dt 30%: 19) : and the same is expressed 
in the beginning of human history (Gn 2 and 3), 
for in the garden that was in the land of Eden 
there were two trees, the tree of life and the tree 
of knowledge (which immediately produced death) ; 
the instruction given to the man and the woman 
who lived in the garden was that they must not 
eat the fruit of the tree of death ; but after they 
did so they were sent forth from the garden, lest 
they should have access to the tree of life and eat 
and live, and the angel with the flame of a sword 
was placed on guard to prevent approach to the 
tree of life. In this account we have the expres- 
sion in primitive thought of the idea that from 
the beginning of human existence the choice 
between good or life and evil or death has con- 
stantly been presented to mankind, and the divine 
advice has always been given in the most positive 
form of absolute prohibition, to avoid the act 
which will * bring death into the world.’ 

If the point of view taken in this article is 

1 BSA xviii. 37 f. 


correct, there would probably be presented to the 
poorns in the first stage of the mystic ritual the 
choice between good and evil, and, when he chose 
rightly and in the proper mystic words, he was 
adinitted on the second stage. 

8. The divine teaching, The ‘holy marriage’ 
of goddess and god is only one example of the 
general principle that the gods are always teaching 
and advising men what to do and how to behave. 
There was indeed no fonnal teaching in the way 
of discourse or theoretical instruction. "There was 
only (1) the teaching by example in the divinely 
instituted ritual, and (2) the occasional advice by 
signs and omens, chietly those seen in the air, 
which needed interpretation and application to 
the individual case. The theoretical basis of the 
ritual is expressed, e.g., in a relief found in E. 
Lydia on the Phrygian frontier. This relief is 
arranged in two zones; in the upper zone the god 
is represented as performing on an altar the same 
act of ritual as the priest is performing on an altar 
in the lower zone,! Every act of religion on earth 
has its eounterpart in the performance of tlie same 
rite on a higher level in the divine life; and so 
the marriage celebrated on earth between the inan 
and the woman has its counterpart in the marriage 
that is always taking place above between the 
god and the goddess. The teaching lies in the 
example and model which the divine powers set 
forth to all their worshippers. But earthly 
marriage is not merely a relationship between 
two human beings; it is a rite which concerns the 
entire society to whieh they belong. On this rite 
and on the family relationship organized society 
is built up. The unit of civilized society is 
not the individual, but the family. Aceordingly 
we find it recorded that, according to Greek 
religion, the married pair celebrate the sacred 
marriage in honour of the god and goddess. 

. Relation of the conquerors to the ancient 
priesthood.— We have no information about this 
relation in the case of the old Phrygian conquerors, 
and we can only speculate with regard to it from 
the analogy of two later cases. (1) When the Gauls 
conquered and settled in that part of the old 
Phrygian country which afterwards was called 
Galatia, they soon adopted the religion of the 
country which they had won. Not merely was it 
necessary for them (as stated above) to worship 
the gods of the country where they now dwelt; 
they had also to face the problem of governing 
the people whom they had conquered. They 
could not and did not try to exterminate an entire 
race; all that they Ganado was to take a portion 
of the land for themselves, and to employ the 
conquered race as a subject caste whieh should 
till the land for the new owners of the great 
estates. The conquering caste, then, must govern 
the subject population aceording to some method 
or other. With the ancient views about religion 
and its fundamental importance as the governing 
principle in any organized society, the method of 
governing must be through the use of the already 
existing forms of religion. Hitherto the priests of 
the great religious centres had been the rulers of 
the god’s land. The simple and easy way for the 
Gauls to rule the old spem was to become 
the priests, and to fulfil the same religious forms 
and duties as the Phrygian priests had fulfilled. 
We know from an inscription that at l'essinus the 
conquering Gauls took only half the places in the 
priestly college. What was the exaet situation 
at other great religious centres is unknown, but 
this may be taken as exemplifying the general 
prineiple. The chiefs of the new conquering caste 
allied themselves with, or even wholly displaced, 
the priests of the old colleges and centres; in con- 

1 Ramsay, Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 63. 
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junetion with or instead of the ancient ruling 
priestly families, they administered the govern- 
inent of the mass of the population.! 

(2) When the emperor Augustus, by the will of 
the deceased Amyntas, last king of Galatia, came 
into possession of Pisidian Antioeh and the whole 
territory attached to it, he put an end to the old 
ruling dynasty or families, in which the priesthood 
was hereditary, and himself became owner of all 
the land of the god. His procurator, who repre- 
sented him in the district ET managed his interests 
for him, was priest in his place, and therefore lord 
over the eultivators of the estate. This lordship 
over the eultivators was not applicable to the free 
citizens of the Grico-Roman cities, and in this 
way a highly eomplicated sitnation arose, accord- 
ing to which the priest-procurator was in the city 
only an otlieial of the emperor, while on the estates 
he was the embodiment in human form of the 
distant god-emperor. Something of the same kind 
must have existed under the Greek kings in many 
purts of W. Asia. Those kings were identified 
with the god, and regarded as the embodiment in 
human form of the god on earth. This convenient 
religions fiction was ntilized practically as a means 
of governing the country. It gave to the god-king 
or the god-emperor the sanction of religious awe, 
and this ohedience to the emperor took the place 
of loyalty to the empire. The same fiction was 
widely practised throughout the Greco-Roman 
world ; b we know more about the details only 
in the case of the Roman empire, because the 
evidence is clear that in every distriet and in every 
city of the Eastern world the emperor was supposed 
iu the enlt to be identified with the ehief god of 
the distriet, and even free citizens, though not 
aetnally the serfs on the soil of such estates, yet 
regarded the emperor as the present god, on whose 
power they were dependent for defence, and to 
whom they owed the peace and prosperity of the 
whole empire. In the 4th cent. those formerly 
free eultivators beeame real serfs, because the law 
regarded the owner of the soil as having a right to 
their labour. 

The same principle that underlies these later 
historical cases may be applied to the Phrygian 
eonquest of the SCH Anatolian population of the 
country which afterwards was called Phrygia; but 
tlie details are not yet discovered. 

10. Varying accounts of the character of the 
mystic ritual.—In the fact that the mystie ritual 
presents a choice and a contrast between good and 
evil, between violence and order, and that it places 
human life under the guidance of religion, lies the 
explanation of some serious difficulties whieh are 
presented by the records about the mysteries. 
Christian writers deseribe them as presenting a 
series of incidents of violence, deeeit, and horror. 
The question has been much debated whether this 
account is correct. The answer would seem to be 
that it is perfectly correct so far as it gues, but it 
was not the object of the Christian writers to give 
a complete pieture of the mysteries or to inquire 
into the possible truths and ideas that might be 
NM by those rites. Their method was simply 
to show that from the contemplation of Such 
hideows incidents presented in the form of a sort 
of drama there must result evil to those who con- 
templated the spectaele. Their object was to 
contrast the horrors and abominations which were 
presented to the initiated with the order, simpli- 
city, and beauty of the Christian ceremony. It 
must always be remembered that they were reply- 
ing to the misrepresentations of their own ritnal 
which were current among their opponents, and 
their purpose was to paint in lurid but necessarily 
true colours the hateful character of the pagan 

1 HDB ij, 83 note. 





ritual and the evils that must result from it, while 
they maintained and described the beauty and 
purity of their own ritual. They were not anti- 
quaries; it was sullicient for them to point to the 
horrors which formed a real part of that ritual. 
False statement or even exaggeration would have 
been fatal to their purpose. We must therefore 
accept as correct all the details in the picture that 
they give, remembering that that picture needs to 
be looked at from a certain point of view; and we 
must also remember that the mysteries were 
intended to exhibit the plaeing of human life on 
a higher level through the influence of religion and 
the example set in the divine life. The use of the 
formula, * I escaped evil; I found better’ (88 5, 8), 
proves beyond dispute that some such idea formed 
the fundamental truth underlying the religion 
presented in the mysteries, and the further fact 
that the same formula was repeated in the marriage 
ceremony proves also that the social * better? which 
those who chose in accordance with the divine pre- 
cept found lay in the institution of true marriage. 
These facts make it clear that we can and ought 
to accept as true also the opinions expressed by 
Plato and Isocrates and other Greek philosophers 
and thinkers that the mysteries shown at Eleusis 
were an educative and elevating influence in life; 
and, if it is true, as we must also admit, that part 
of the ritual of the mysteries was of extremely 
repulsive character, it follows inevitably that a 
strong contrast (or even possibly a process of 
development) in moral and social relations formed 
the real subject of the mystie ceremony. Thus in 
one stage of the mysteries the birth of the god- 
son (or daughter, as the case might be) originated 
from an act of violence and fraud, and in the other 
stage the holy marriage was set forth as the rule 
and basis of society. In both eases the scene was 
fully presented to the eyes of the initiated ; and 
the details of violence or fraud, as enaeted in the 
divine drama of life, furnished full justification for 
the attack of Christian assailants ; but the apology 
was that religion should speak straight out, eon- 
cealing nothing, and that it shows the naked truth 
to devout eyes. In the process of degeneration to 
which the Anatolian religion was exposed the 
ugliest and most repellent parts of the mystery 
were emphasized and made more prominent. The 
effeet was seen in respect of both sexes. The 
devout, both women and men, felt bound to live 
the life of the goddess and the god in every act 
and every detail. Hence originated the eustom of 
ritual prostitution, in which women voluntarily 
imitated the fate of the goddess; and this eustom 
was carried out in a series of ingenious perversions 
and developments whieh constitute the most 
abominable and socially degrading side'of the 
Anatolian religion. Similar in origin, and carried 
out with the same ingenious perversion, was the 
strange and remarkable rite of self-mutilation 
among men, which constituted the supreme sign 
of devotion to the goddess, and which was performed 
from time to time by devotees at, or even standing 
upon, her altar. In modern time certain sects of 
dervishes practise extraordinary rites of mutilation 
or of personal wounds, which seem to be perhaps 
an expression of the extremest asceticism (thouglı 
it is difficult to make any assertion with regard to 
the original nature of their ritual of self-devotion). 
But the Phrygian rite seems clearly to stand in 
close relation to a eommon part of their economic 
ritual. It was known that mutilation was pre- 
seribed in the divine ritual as a necessary part of 
the treatment of domestieated animals, and that 
involuntary self-mutilation also formed a note- 
worthy fact in the life of the bee; and there were 
doubles other analogies,! some well-founded and 
1 HDB v. 1164, 123. 
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some purely faneiful, which seemed to establish 
the divine origin and character of the rite, so that 
the devotee who consecrated himself to the observ- 
anee in the most perfect degree of the religion of 
the land a cited this extremest act on himself, 
knowing that the god had set the example (as the 
lepös Abyos declares) by performing it on himself and 
thus consecrating it E his human followers. 

11. Other examples of the analogy between the 
divine life as shown in the mysteries and human 
life.—It wonld also appear that the purificatory 
ceremonies which formed part of the mysteries 
were practically identical with some of the marriage 
rites, and this identity further confirms the close 
similarity between the rites in the two cases. 

A formula which was uttered by the initiated 
person at a certain stage in the ritual of the 
mysteries was, * A kid I have fallen into the milk,’ 1 
It is generally recognized that the kid is the 
mystie form of Dionysos as the god-son in the 
divine nature. In these words the uóerys expressed 
the same meaning as the goddess of the world of 
death uttered to the dead when they came before 
her already initiated and pure, * Thou hast become 
god instead of mortal. In both the idea is that 
death is the entrance on life. The initiated dead 
come back to the goddess from whom they origin- 
ated. Llifeecomes from her and death also, and the 
two faets of life and death are different aspeets of 
one idea. The formula about the kid deelares 
that the initiated person has assumed the divine 
form as Dionysos. Each uóergs in death is merged 
in, or finds his perfection and completion in, tlie 
personality of the god with whom he is identified.? 
The formula under discussion evidently belongs to 
the religion of a pastoral people, and places us on the 
great central plain of Phrygia and Lycaonia, where 
a god called Zeus Galaktinos or Galaktios is men- 
tioned in inscriptions. The variation in the form 
of the adjective and its non-Greek character show 
that it is an attempt to express in Greek an 
epithet of the god which had the same meaning 
in the Phrygian or Anatolian ritual. We are 
reminded of the instruction which was three times 
impressed upon the Israelites in the Mosaie Law, 
‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s 
milk. Comparing the two expressions, we must 
infer that W. Robertson Smith’s suggested explana- 
tion of the Hebrew commandment is correct. 
This commandment has formed the subject of much 
controversy, and Robertson Smith? interpreted it 
as forbidding the performanee by the Hebrews of 
a rite which belonged to a forbidden religion. 
J. G. Frazer 4 objects that there is no proof of the 
existence of any such rite, but the formula now 
under diseussion, as taken from the mysteries, 
seems to allude to symbolism derived from a rite 
of this kind. The vierge is now Dionysos; he 
becomes a god through entering the gate of death, 
and symbolically in pastoral religion the death is 
expressed in this form of words; and the words 
were the prelude to a rite having the religious 
form whieh is forbidden by the Mosaic Law. 
The rite of the kid goes baek to a pastoral religion, 
which has been united in the fully formed mysteries 
with an agrieultural religion. 

I2. Progressive assimilation of mysteries 
through the Greeco-Roman world.—By the Christ- 
ian apologisis the mysteries are generally de- 
seribed as practically a single uniform institution 

l The formula occurs several times on gold tablets found in 
graves of Italy and Crete, which stand in close relation to the 
Orphic mysteries; see App. to J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 
and bibliography there. 

j i This conception of the nature of death is more fully treated 
We 

" OTJC, p. 

32215 

3 Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 
1907, p. 154. 


438, Religion of the Semites?, London, 1894, 


at all mystic seats. Now there can be no doubt 
that the mysteries as celebrated in different 
regions were originally distinct and showed 
diflerent rites, although there was a generic 
similarity. ‘The Eleusinian mysteries were origin- 
ally different in character from the Phrygian, 
for the Eleusinian mysteries were the drama of a 
purely agrieultural religion, whereas the Phrygian 
were not. It has therefore been maintained that 
the Christian writers who neglect this difference 
are really misrepresenting the character of this 
religious institution by mixing up in a single 
peu details which belong to diverse religions. 
Jut the objection is not valid, for there was a 
marked tendeney in the history of Greek and 
Grieeo- Asiatie religions to assimilate to each other 
the various mysteries; and the assimilation was 
ellected by incorporating in each ceremonies and 
rites taken from the others. Tlius the picture 
presented by the Christian apologists must be 
aecepted as reasonably aceurate in details, thouglı 
incomplete. On this there is agreement. 

13. The ultimate supreme deity and the 
mediator.—The goddess was the fountain and 
source of human life. The principles on which 
that life must be lived emanated from her. The 
god is instrumental in making those prineiples 
known to men; they are made known in practice, 
not theoretically. The god does what he teaches ; 
he is the worker who by his toil shows principles 
in operation. This idea, that there is an inter- 
mediary in carrying the knowledge of divine trıth 
to the world of men, appears in many forms which 
are in the last resort almost identical expressious 
ofthe same fact. There is a supreme divine power, 
the source of all truth and all good, and there is 
an intermediary divine power; and tlıese two 
divine personages are in the Phrygian religion con- 
ceived usually as the goddess who is the mother 
and the god who is her son or priest or para- 
mour or companion; in these various ways of 
expressing the relation lay the seeds of much evil 
in the divine drama as presented in the mysteries. 
Yet these envisagements as female and male are 
not universal in early Anatolian or Greek religion. 
In the first place, as we have already shown, the 
goddess is often displaced, at least in outward 
show, by a male embodiment ; in this ease the two 
personages are the supreme god and an assistant 
or ministering god. When names were given to 
these embodiments of the divine power, the nost 
characteristie were Zeus and Hermes. The em- 
bodiment in two persons was necessary to the 
complete presentation of the divine action (as, e.g., 
in the striking story recorded in Ac 14725). It has 
already been explained (8 2) how the variation 
between the presentation of the supreme divine 
power as male and as female is to be explained. 
In the second plaee, while the ministering god is 
almost invariably presented as male and especially 
under the name een there is one strikiug 
exception in the Zied, where for certain purposes 
the goddess Iris is presented as the messenger of 
the father of the gods. Iris—tlie rainbow—seenied 
in eertain points of view to be the line of communi- 
cation by which divine trnth was introduced to 
the world, and this thought is elaborated into the 
picture of Iris in the Zad (though never in the 
Odyssey). A similar thought appears in the book 
of Genesis, where the bow is set in the clond asa 
symbol of the covenant which is coneluded between 
the supreme God and Ilis people. i 

14. The ritual expressed the self-protecting 
instinct of collective society.— The ancient Ana- 
tolian religion originated from the self-defending 
and self-proteeting instinct in early society. The 
instinct and tendeney expressed itself through the 
voice of prophets, and assumed the form of a series 
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of regulations for the better organization and 
management of society, mainly in its economie 
aspect. Bnt it is useless to make rnles for an 
ignorant people, unless there is some powerful 
sanetion for these rules enforcing their observance 
by the drend of punishment. The rules, there- 
fore, being the expression of the divine interest in 
the welfare of human society, took the form of 
religious law ; and they were obeyed beeause the 
power of the goddess was offended by violation and 
ready to punish it. Thus, e.g., it is urgently 
necessary for the welfare of a primitive society, 
whieh praetises agriculture and lives by its results, 
that proper times and seasons and methods should 
be strictly observed. It is not, however, safe to 
expect that a simple and unedueated population, 
which is only learning the importance of these 
things by experience, will observe strictly the 
rules of sound method ; men are lazy, slow to learn, 
and ready to procrastinate; but, when the rnles 
ure enibodied in the form of a ritual by which 
divine protection and help are to be gained, then 


they enforce themselves, for violation brings 
punishment by suffering. The gods live in the 


life of nature ; the times and seasons are erises in 
that life, and the due observance of the ritnal 
brings its reward in the gifts which the gods are 
always tendering to the use of man. Similarly in 
respect, of domestic economy, or the wise eonduct 
of the family life, or the proper management of 
domestieated animals, all tlie rules eome from the 
divine power and are enforced by that power 
beeause they are expressed as the ritual or religion. 
To go into this in detail is impossible here, tor it 
requires elaborate treatment, and it depends on 
only scanty evidence. It remains really the simple 
orderly statement of the facts so far as known, 
but yet only a hypothesis. 

In a region where agrieulture is the main busi- 
ness of the population the religion is agricultural, 
and the episodes in the divine life as exhibited in 
tlie ritual are tlie stages in the farmer's year. 

So, ¢.g., ‘Demeter, that bright goddess, lay in loving union 
with the hero Iasios in a thrice-ploughed fallow-field in the 
fertile land of Crete, and bare goodly Ploutos’ (Hesiod, Theog. 
968 f. ; Odyssey, v. 125 t.).1 

The marriage of the goddess-mother to the 
lieroized envisagement of the race takes place in 
the rieh field newly opened after long preparation, 
and her son is Wealth. The rnle of times and 
conduct, as fixed by divine power and revealed in 
praetiee to men by the god as priest and head of 
the ritual, brings in orderly course prosperity, 
happiness, and life; but, if violated orneglected, it 
eauses suffering and death. 

Similarly in a eountry where flocks and herds 
constituted the ehief sonree of livelihood the 
religion was pastoral and the god was the god of 
milk, who granted the produee on which the life 
of the people depended. As it happens, we have 
practieally no records of this type of religion, 
with the exception of the titles ‘Galaktios’ and 
‘Galaktinos’ applied to the supreme deity. A 
pastoral people is, as a rule, runde and unedueated, 
and there therefore remain hardly any memorials 
of their ritual or even of their life. Itis, however, 
certain that the great plains around the salt lake 
Tatta were always a pastoral conntry, in which, 
r.g., Amyntas, the last king of Galatia, possessed 
nore than 300 flocks.? There ean be no doubt that 
these [locks were very large, as we may judge 
from the immense size of some of the flocks whicli 
shepherds lead about over the plainsat the present 
day. We can understand how the principles of 

1 The statement is identical in the two poets, which shows 
that it expresses the religious myth (epos Aóyos). Hesiod alone 
specifies Crete, Homer alone the resulting death of Fasion 


(Iasios). The latter fact is essential in the iepds Aóyos. 
? Strabo, xii. 6, p. 568. 


attending to the welfare of domesticated animals 
were conseerated in a series of rites fixed aceording 
to the seasons of the year.! 

The saered character of nseful domesticated 
animals was a device for the benefit of men, and it 
seems probable that the arts of domestication of 
animals may have in some degree originated on 
the great Anatolian plateau,? where eonditions are 
exeeedingly MERDA and where indubitably a 
high degree of skill was reached. Valuable breeds 
were artilieially produced by intelligent cross- 
breeding. Of these the Angora goat still sur- 
vives, and the seeret of its breeding is carefully 
treasnred and coneealed. The present writer is 
unable to accept the view advocated by some dis- 
tinguished German writers that the Angora goat 
was introduced from Central Asia and is a natur- 
ally distinet species. "There is some authority for 
believing that the secret of preserving the fine 
character of the wool of the Angora goat lies in a 
system of breeding. Strabo mentions other fine 
breeds—e.g., the Colossian sheep with its glossy 
violet-eoloured fleece, and the glossy black-fleeced 
sheep of Laodieea. These have entirely dis- 
appeared, and the reason is that the breeds, being 
artificial, were through carelessness and ignorance 
allowed to degenerate.? 

The worship of the Ephesian goddess Artemis 
seems to have been Elbe related to tlıe practice 
of bee-keeping. The goddess was the queen bee, 
and it is noteworthy that in the religion of 
Anatolia the sex of this supreme official among 
the bees was correctly known, and its life-history 
was properly understood, whereas Aristotle and 
the Greeks generally thought that the queen bee 
was a male and ealled it deein or Bacıkeis. The 
image of the goddess has only the slightest 
resemblance to à human body, but in outline is 
roughly similar to the body of a bee. As the 
queen bee she is indicated literally as the great 
mother of all life in the community. The faets of 
nature pointed out the queen bee as the natural 
analogue to the goddess. She is attended by a 
body who are called Essenes, bearing the same 
name as the male bees or drones who do no work, 
while another body of her followers are the 
Meliss, the female working bees, in whom the 
sexual eharaeter is undeveloped. These two 
bodies of followers, the male and the female, 
eonstitute the priests and priestesses of the 
goddess.* 

An example of the self-proteetive character of 
the religious law whieh ruled the conduct of primi- 
tive Anatolian society is found in the eonduct of 
social life. The idea is that the divine power must 
be localized at each point where the safety of the 
family or of society is involved. In the construc- 
tion of the house, where a pillar or column is an 
important struetural member, it is regarded as 
saered and as a home of the divine power, in order 
to impress on all persons the respeet with which it 
must be treated ; and this sacredness leads to the 
institution of a ritual by which the religious awe 
is impressed on all minds.? The roads whieh led 
from town to town were placed nnder divine 
proteetion by saered pillars (in whieh the divine 
power finds its home) along their course. These 
stones were sometimes made useful to human needs 
as measures of distance, and thns became mile- 
stones. Under the Roman empire mile-stones 
were dedieated to the god-emperor. In modern 
Mediterranean countries the shrines of Christian 
character which are found at important points, 


1 Ramsay, Zmpressions of Turkey, London, 1897, p. 272 f. 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. p. xv. 

30n this subject see Ramsay, Impressions of Turkey, 
p. 272 ff. 

4 HDD v. 1178. À 

5 The male hee perishes after consorting with her, like Iasion. 
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especially at meeting-places of roads, originated in 
this feeling that the divine guardianship has to be 
impressed npon all persons at all important points 
in social life. In the city the streets are similarly 
placed under the same protection, and, as tlıe 
number of the people who pass along the streets 
by day and by night is very much greater, tlıe 
symbols (usnally Herm:e) of the presence of the 
divine power are very much more frequent. The 
permanence and health of society depend largely 
on the safety and cleanliness of the streets, and 
these purposes are ensured by the presence of so 
many pillars or altars or representations of a god. 
In the presence of God cleanliness and purity are 
exacted. No one is free to come into the presence 
of (od unless he is pure both physically and 
morally. By insisting upon requirements like 
these the salvation and health of society were 
attained. The elearest and most explicit declara- 
tion of this prineiple is contained in the Mosaie 
Law (see Dt 234): ‘Jehovah thy God walketh in 
the midst of tliy camp, to deliver thee, and to give 
up thine enemies before thee; therefore shall thy 
camp be holy, that he may not see an unclean 
thing in thee, and turn away from thee.’ 

When the right condnet of people in society was 
hindered by some catastrophe or some serious 
change in external conditions, then serious dangers 
resulted. At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War, e.g., the entire population of Attica was 
crowded within the walls of Athens. There was 
not room for them to live according to religious 
law and enstom. The ordinary rules of life were 
inevitably neglected. The presence of the god 
could not prove a sufficient restraint, and the 
result was speedily evident in a terrible plague 
through which (as popular religion believed) the 
divine power punished the violation of the laws 
which God had laid down for human conduct. 

The religion of the Phrygians, therefore, must 
be regarded as springing from a simple enough 
type of religious feeling which was widely spread 
throughout the /Egean lands and the great penin- 
sula of Asia Minor. This religion shows marked 
similarity to certain cults which are characteristic 
of Syria, and some of the best illustrations ex- 
pressed in brief and clear terms are found in the 
Mosaic Law. The sacred Law of the Hebrews 
evidently was adapted to a state of society similar 
in certain ways to the social conditions implied 
in the Anatolian religion. This religion in its 
original character was one of ideas rather than of 
ritual; that is to say, we can envisage it at a stage 
early enough to see the ideas which are expressed 
in the ritual. All of this religion is in origin an 
expression of ideas and principles designed for 
man’s good, 

15. The religion of organized society and the 
family religion.—Obviously the religion of the 
mysteries is a religion of an organized society 
adapted to the conservation of social welfare by 
enforcing upon all members of the social organism 
such conduct as is to the benefit of the entire 
society to which they belong. The individual and 
even the family are secondary to the society. But 
behind and beneath this there lies another stratum 
of religion on which the life of the family is 
founded. In religion of that older type the guid- 
ing principle was not to subordinate the interest of 
the family to that of the social organism; it was 
directed to the purpose of conserving the family as 
an organism complete in itself; the family must 
not be suffered to come to an end; in life the 
father works for the sake of the children, in order 
that they may continue as a family; after deatli 
he is still able to aid in conserving it through tlie 
right conduct of survivors. In this primitive 
icligion there is no thought of or provision about 
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work for the purely selfish advantage of the 
individual. Work is done for certain ideals, not 
perhaps understood clearly by the individual 
worker, but impressed npon him by some guiding 
power. So far as an individual looks merely to 
selfish advantage, he is not driven to work for tlie 
distant future benetit of children or children's 
children. But religion impresses upon him the 
importance of the family and the duty of working 
for it, and moulds his mind into contormity with 
this salutary purpose ; and, while his intellect does 
not fully grasp the principle, yet his natural emo- 
tions lead him to guard and work for his children, 
at least while they are young. With these two 
motives in co-operation, an immensely strong force 
is brought to work on the conduct of the individual. 
Religious custom in the Ægean lands was in its 
origin the wise guidance of nature. 

16. Family cult of the dead members. —The way 
in whieh religion guarded the permanence of tlie 
family was through the idea that the living 
members have mueh to gain from, and serious 
duties to fulfil towards, the other members of the 
family who have died. The dead ancestor or 
parent continues to live as a deity. He is strong 
to help his family so long as his family give him 
strength to help them. It is in the mntual relation 
of each party to the other that the strength of both 
lies. The dead help the living, provided that the 
living help the dead. God helps man, but man 
must co-operate with God. In the modern super- 
stition of Asia Minor, as it appears under Turkish 
forms, the divine influence which expressed itself 
at many places all over the land is called ‘ancestor’ 
or ‘father’ (Turkish dede), in so far as it is associ- 
ated with any personality at all. There is no 
other word in the colloquial language of the un- 
edueated peasant to express his recognition of a 
vague divine power except this term taken from 
the family religion. The idea is primitive and 
fundamental; the dead man becomes god, going 
back to the goddess-mother who bore him. This 
idea might develop, and in some minds did develop, 
along the line of an Oriental pantheism—that the 
dead is merged in the impersonal divine power ; 
but the typical development was in W. Asia and 
Greece—that the dead becomes a god, personal 
and individual. 

In the later stratum of the Plirygian religion as 
a device of social organization there is effected a 
sort of identification of the family ancestor and 
god with the god who guards and preserves society. 
In that later stage or stratum of religion names 
for the gods came into existence (as Herodotus 
relates), and the possession of a name indicates 
growth in the personality of tlie divine conception, 
which begins by being simply ‘the god,’ ‘the god- 
dess, ‘the mother, or ‘the father,’ and develops 
into a personal conception moulded only too BuU 
ou human personality. The divine prototype in 
heaven is similar to the human antitype on earth. 

Epitaphs belonging to the Roman period give 
some information about the fashion in which the 
ordinary uneducated or slightly educated peasantry 
of Anatolia eoneeived the relation between the 
living man and the dead man who has become god. 
The inaking of the tomb to a dead person is at the 
same time the discharge of a vow to the god. The 
dedieation to the dead person is also a dedieation 
to a certain envisagement of the divine nature, 
whether indefinitely as “the god’ or anthropo- 
morphically as a divine person possessing an 
individual name and character and local relations, 
Since the dead person is regarded as identified with 
the god, he or she is so described in some epitaphs. 

1 At first the Pelasgians had no names for the gods; most of 


the names came from Egypt, and the oracle ordered the 
Pelasgians to use them (Herod. ii. 52). 
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The dead is the god, and the grave-stone is the 
altar on which this god is worshipped.! 

It is a custom which has persisted throughout 
every period of Anatolian history and under every 
religious external form that it requires a grave to 
impart consecration to a shrine ora locality. "This 
idea is as powerful still under Muhammadan 
influence as it was in the earliest traceable period 
of Anatolian history. There are throughout the 
country innumerable localities which are at present 
regarded as sacred, sometimes because they are 
seats of ancient society and sites of dead cities, 
sometimes as being places where the divine power 
manifests itself in some striking natural pheno- 
menon. lu almost all those places there is a grave 
of some dede, or ancestor, and a sort of worship 
is maintained in irregular fashion at the shrine. 
People seek here the cure of diseases and make 
vows and prayers, and tie a rag from their own 
clothing on a tree, The sutferer and the unfor- 
tunate come here for help. Those who are healthy 
and prosperous do not need to have recourse to 
such a way of invoking the divine help and protec- 
tion, The whole custom is antipathetic to the 
spirit and the teaching of Muhammadanism, but 
it rules the conduet of the people, as an imperish- 
able survival of an old religious view, engrained in 
the popular mind. It is evident that in the earliest 
Phrygian religion a grave was the means of ensur- 
ing tlie divine presence at a particular spot.” The 
shrine of a deity was also marked by a grave, and 
thus shared in the awe arising from both the older 
and the more developed type of religion. Wher- 
ever there was a need for eonsecration, so that à 
certain locality should be preserved for general 
safety or advantage, a grave intimated the presence 
of a god and warned olf violators or intruders, 
This custom stands evidently in close relation to 
the worship of ancestors and to the family religion. 
It is a device to extend the protection of the deified 
ancestor beyond the circle of the family for the 
benetit of others. 

17. Two strata in the Anatolian religion.—We 
must therefore regard the Anatolian religion as 
having come into existence in two different periods 
from two dillerent causes, The older stratum is 
the family religion, Ze, a certain group of rites 
holding the family together in the performance of 
common religious duties; for, according to ancient 
religious ideas, no unity and no social body could 
have a common existence except through the 
performance in common of certain religious duties. 
The later stratum was the religion of an organized 
society, knit together for the common advantage. 

18. The divine power as the mother.—In both 
the older and the Jater stratum the conception of 
the existence of the gods as a divine family having 


certain relations with each other necessarily 
existed. Especially tlie conception of the goddess 


as the mother lay at the basis of the family 
religion, While it is evident that there was a 
certain growth in the conception of the divine 
family between the older and the later religious 
stratum, itis not easy to distinguish the elements 
which belong to each period ; but in the beginning 
the goddess-mother ınust have been the prineipal 
figure, for the family exists in virtue of the 
mother. In old Anatolian eustom, as is agreed by 
the great majority of scholars, the human family 
kept its continuity through the idea that the 
influence of the mother was the determining 
power. To this old custom tlie name * matriar- 
chate’ is commonly applied in English, but the 
name is not correct, Sei the German term J/utter- 
recht is more suitable to the real character of that 


1 Ramsay, Studies in the Hist. and Art of the Eastern Roman 
Prorinces, London, 1906, pp. 271-278. 
b. 
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early family system. It was not the case that the 
mother was tlie ruler, but it was the case appa- 
rently that right, law, inheritance, and descent 
were reckoned in terins of the mother and not of the 
father,! and that iulluence and freedom of life were 
a birthright of the women. The introduction 
into Vhrygia of the developed Hellenic religion 
was unfavourable to the continuance of this early 
idea of the family; and all those legal and social 
relations came to be reckoned in terms of the 
father rather than the mother, as we see in the 
Greco-Roman period. Yet stil the ordinary 
custom of the land continued in the old habit of 
assigning prominence to the female element: 
women magistrates appear frequently in the 
records of ınany cities in Phrygia and Anatolia 
generally, and women are mentioned as perforining 
pnblie duties much more freely than was tlie case 
in Greece. Even among the Phrygian Jews— 
though Jewish feeling was always extremely 
hostile to the prominence of women—one finds 
examples of Jewesses not merely filing magis- 
tracies in the towns, but actually holding the 
position of chief of the synagogue (äpxırvrdyeryos) ; 
and this religious fact ean hardly be explained 
otherwise than as due to the intluence of the 
eustom of the country on them.? 

19. Persistence of the conception of the divine 
mother.—The deep-seated tendency of the people 
to look for a conception of the divine nature in a 
feminine personality was a strong influence on 
early Christian system. The people sought for 
something in the new religion to satisfy their 
craving for such a female element in the divine 
nature. In all probability the first form of the 
Thekla-legend as it was composed iby a presbyter 
of Asia, not later than the third quarter of the 
?nd cent., was an expression of this craving ; but 
the Orthodox Church, while condemning the 
presbyter who gave literary form to the legend, 
took over the figure of 5t. Thekla and moditied 
the legend so as to make it harmless from the 
ecclesiastical point of view. Yet there still remain 
in the tale slight traces of the idea that in Thekla 
the rights of women find a heroine; and the 
women who sat as spectators in the amphitheatre 
where she was exposed to wild beasts regarded 
her as their champion and appealed to God on her 
behalf, throwing spices and balsam towards her. 
It is because of this quality in St. Thekla, as a 
sort of heroized impersonation of Anatolian custom 
and ideals, that she gained for herselí such an 
important place in the hagiography and the ritual 
of the Eastern Church. 

The Anatolian custom, however, aspired towards 
a fuller expression of its nature, and this was 
found at last in the idea of the * Mother of God.’ 
It was at Ephesus, the city of the goddess, that 
the earliest proof is found of an established eult of 
the Virgin Mary as the Mother of God; and in 
the Council held at Ephesus in A.D, 431 this cult 
was definitely established as a feature of the 
Orthodox ritual, while Nestorius was condemned 
because he held that the title * Mother of God’ 
ought not to be applied to the Virgin, who was 
only the ‘Mother of Christ.'? The Council 
assembled at Ephesus ‘in the most holy church, 
which is called Maria’ (a title apparently popular 
rather than official); and there can be no doubt 
that it was the force of popular feeling that 
imposed on the Orthodox Church this recognition 
of the Mother of God. "There is prefixed to the 
Acts of the Council of Ephesus a sermon delivered 
in A.D. 429 by Proclus, bishop of Cyzicus, which 


1 For the important bearing on inheritance see John Fraser, 
ib., pp. 147-151. 

2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. 649 f. 

3 Ramsay, Pauiine and Other Studies, pp. 125-159. 
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expresses in Christian form the Datar idea. The 
subject of this sermon is ‘to celebrate the glorifi- 
cation of the raee of women': for *the glory of 
the female’ is due to lier “who was in due time 
Mother and Virgin’: ‘earth and sea do honour 
to the Virgin.’ It seems impossible to mistake or 
to deny the meaning implied in this and mucli 
similar enthusiastic language. The Anatolian 
religious feeling craved for some clearer and more 
definite expression than it eonld find in Christian 
rites and language of the honour, the influence, 
the inevitableness in the world of the female 
element in its double aspect of purity and mother- 
hood. ‘ Purity is the material,’ but purity that is 
perfected in maternity. The Virgin, the Mother, 
the purity of motherhood, was to the popular 
Anatolian religious sentiment the indispensable 
crown of the religious idea. 

Muhammadan religion, on the other hand, with 
its stern hostility towards this point of view, was 
not affected by it in Anatolia. Mulimumadanism 
probably originated from the seed sown in the 
mind of Muhammad by Christian refngees who 
had been expelled as heretics from the Orthodox 
empire, beeause they were opposed to the worship 
of the * Mother of God’ and had fled into Arabia. 
Springing from such seed, which grew up amid 
Semitic surroundings hostile to the prominence of 
women, Mnhammadanism has always assigned an 
extremely humble place to the feminine element 
in society and religion, and it extirpated the old 
ideals of feminine place and duty from the popular 
indin Phrygia. Islam was unable to extirpate so 
deep-seated a feeling, and had to satisfy it in 
other ways; and some light is thrown on the 
nature of the aneient religion by observing how 
this was achieved. It was partly done through 
the orders of dervishes with their ritual and 
enthusiasm,! and in reeent years the personality 
of the Prophet himself has come to exercise a 
profound influence over a large number of devotees, 
especially among the Arab-speaking peoples, but 
also among part of the population of Anatolia. 


‘The Moslenr's devotion to his Prophet, his admiration and 
enthusiasm, nay, his personal love for him, are intense realities. 
++ + Sometimes he points simply to “the fact of Mohammed,” 
he feels a personal relationship to him, he is conscious of a 
personal gratitude for the ineffable services he rendered.’ 2 


Another writer says : 

“The devout Mohammedan is never so enthusiastic as when 
he calls on his Prophet. . . . Hymns to the Prophet are sung 
most enthusiastically on the birthday of Mohammed and on 
the day of his Ascension. . , , Pious men and women are never 
so full of devotion as on these occasions, Their whole nature 
is stirred up and their whole heart goes out in worship and 
adoration when these hymns are sung.’ 3 
One line of a popular hymn runs thus: 

‘In every flower and in every plant the light of Mohammed 
is visible.’ 4 

Seetarian Muslims eherish the same feelings 
towards some other heroes, especially Ali, Hasan, 
and Husain, etc. 

Two lines of a hymn addressed to one of those 
heroes reads ; ? 

‘Thou removest sorrow, thou takest away pain, thou 
forgivest sin, thou didst restore the widow's son to lite, thou 
didst transform a robber into a saint.’ 6 
Prayers and hymns like these form a ritual, whieh 
is nsually held at night and continued to early 
morning; and, as another writer says, 

‘So it has come ahout that Mohammed is often practically 
deified, however contrary to exact Islam and to the Prophet's 
own declaration such an apotheosis may be.’7 





1 The dervishes are an excrescence on Isläm. 

2 W. H. T. Gairdner, in Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Islan, Oxford, 1915, p. 18. 

3 Siraju’d Din, ib., p. 167 f. 4 Ib. 

5 The quotations are from Vital Forces of Christianity and 
Islam, pp. 18, 167 f., 230: the writers are W. H. T. Gairdner, 
Siraju'd Din, and D. B. Macdonald. 

8 Ib. 

7 D. B. Macdonald, ib., p. 230 (the book should be read as a 
whole). 





In rites and words like these impassioned 
religious feeling appears which is similar in tone 
and words to that which is expressed by Bisho 
Proclus in the sermon quoted above. The life 
and joy of nature is expressed now to the Muslim 
Ain in the person of Muhammad. In the 
Orthodox Chnrch of the 5th cent. and later it was 
expressed in the Mother of God, ‘the sole bridge 
by whieh God passes to man." The idea is the 
same in both, ‘Purity is the material,’ but in the 
Muslim form it is wholly disconnected with any 
relation to sex. Muhammad is the intercessor 
between God and man, and the only intercessor. 
But there is a price to pay for the narrowing of 
the scope of this idea, which results in the Muslim 
position of women, and in the growing dissatis- 
faetion of many Mnslims with the position that 
their religion assigns to women, almost excluding 
them from the higher departments of life. The 
Mariolatry of the Orthodox Chureh wasan attempt 
to express in form comprehensible to an uneducated 
x»pulaee an idea which was latent in Christianity, 
bu which seemed to be not elearly enough ex- 
pressed to the vulgar mind. It was the purifica- 
tion and Christianization of the mother-worship 
of the old Anatolian religion. The enthusiastic 
devotion with which the mother-goddess was 
served expressed itself in forms often indeed repul- 
sive, but corresponding to the strongest and 
deepest feelings of human nature. 

20. Outstanding characteristics and social 
effects. —In this old Phrygian or Anatolian re- 
ligion certain characteristics especially arrest 
attention. 

(a) The land is divine property.—There is no 
pretence that land is national; human ownership 
cannot exist in any form, when the Earth herself 
is the supreme goddess; the divine nature cannot 
be the property of men. Accordingly, the land is 
the deity's, just as the people on it are her slaves. 
In this principle is found a guarantee for what 
cal amounts to possession by the cultivator 
as distinguished from ownership and dominion ; 
and the implication of the principle becomes clear 
when one looks at the parallel case of the freedom 
of the individual. The individual is necessarily 
free in all human relations, in so far as he is the 
slave of the god; the slave of the god cannot be 
the slave of a human owner ; and the commonest 
form of enfranchisement of slaves throughout the 
Greek world lay iu the purehase of the slave by 
the god. According to human law, the slave could 
not possess any property ; all that he earned was 
the property of his owner and master; but, if the 
slave earned anything, he could safeguard it by 
giving it to the god, who kept it for him ; and in 
process of time, as the money accumulated, the 
god purehased the slave from his human master, 
and thus enfranchised him. The god in this way 
came to aet as banker and money-lender on a large 
scale; the temple held money in trust not only for 
slaves but for free citizens ; and it lent to land- 
owners and probably also to States. Similarly, 
when the ie is owned by the god, it in EU 
is held on the tenure of cultivation. He who used 
the land was, practically speaking, its temporary 
owner ; for he could sell the possession but not the 
dominium. The modern Turkish law in Asia 
Minor recognizes something of this principle, for it 
contains the enactinent that land which has not 
been used by an owner for a certain short term of 
years ceases to be his property, and lapses to the 
common good; and the same law is very favour- 
able to the acquisition of waste land by any one 
who undertakes to cultivate it, and whose owner- 
ship lasts only while he is actually using it. 

In this way the divine ownership ef the soil was 
a substitute for, and even better than, peasant 
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roprietorship. The man who made use of the 
and and worked it knew that no person could 
interfere with his right to use the land. This 
security of tenure by the actual cultivators was 
the main cause of the improvement of the land and 
the gradual subjugation of the soil for the benefit 
of their families. They gathered up the stones, 
and piled them. They stored up the water that 
fell Duis leaven—the gift of the god—or they 
brought water! a great distance in artificial 
channels from some bountiful fountain whieh also 
they recognized to be the gift of the god. They 
planted trees which would not begin to be useful 
until a number of years liad elapsed. Under the 
divine guidance they mene and improved the 
crops. Thus gradually they transformed the 
Mediterrunean Page from their natural rather 
sterile condition into a great series of gardens that 
ring round the central sea.? With war and eon- 
quest began the system of great estates belonging 
to owners from a ruling easte, and of eultivators 
attached to the soil with growing strietness.? 

(b) The influence of the goddess a guarantee of 
veace.—The divine life is at onee the reflexion of 
human life and the model or ensample for human 
conduct, and the influence of women tended to- 
wards a state of international peace, whereas war 
among the nations inevitably tends to diminish the 
importance of women and to increase that of the 
male sex. The general character of the Anatolian 
religion is adapted towards peace, and presupposes 
a state of peace as its basis. It makes use of the 
earth and its products, plants and animals, for the 
benelit of mankind, but the usefulness depends 
upon security of tenure. Assoon as uneertainty 
begins whether the family of the cultivator will 
enjoy the fruits of his toil, he eeases to be disposed 
in the same degree towards cultivation. The in- 
thence of habit and the chance that he may gather 
the fruits lead him to continue his attention to the 
soil for a time, but, in proportion as uncertainty 
of enjoyment increases, kis attention to the soil is 
lessened. 

(c) Fhe goddess is the revealer of principles and 
the teacher of ideals to her worshippers through 
her prophets. "Through her influence domestic, 
economie, and international law are gradually 
established. The god in the divine family is the 
worker. He imparts to men the knowledge of the 
right way to approach the divine pair through 
the establishment of a ritual whieh lie performs as 
the lirst priest, and which men imitate from him. 
He is the first eultivator of the soil, because eulti- 
vation of the soil is the putting into practice of 
the prineiples which are revealed, and which eon- 
stitute the ritual of agrienltural religion. It is 
the same with every department and every form of 
human life; the god exemplifies by his practice 
the way of earrying into action the principles 
which eome from the goddess.* 

Certain principles of international law were 
observed in early warfare. The goddess, who lived 
in peace and through peace, was striving to miti- 
gate the sufferings and the tears of that state of 
war to which her ritual was opposed, "There was 


1 [s 52 5811, 

2 Ramsay, Luke the Physician and other Studies in the Hist. 
of Religion, pp. 179, 191, 195-197. 

3 The change of free peasants into coloni adscripti gleba was 
accomplished when Roman law formally recognized the right of 
the landlord to the labour of the cultivators (a.p. 415). A big 
step in this change was made when Augustus recognized that 
all persons had a proper home (ié¢a) and must return to it 
periodically (Lk 22); the same principle was known in 118 R.C., 
and explicitly stated by Roman prefects of Egypt (e.g., A.D. 154) 
(Ramsay, Bearing of Recent Researches on Trustworthiness of 
NT, pp. 259-272, quoting from Rostowzew, Stud. zur Gesch. 
des rom. Kolonates, p. 305, and Zulueta, in Oxford Essays 
[Vinogradoff], 1909, p. 42). 

3 See preceding note: also the influence of the writer's Gifford 
Lectures, Edinburgh, 1916-17, pervades (a) and (b). 
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in Hellenized Greece a sacred month during whieh 
war was suspended, in order that the combatants 
should be free to eelebrate the sacred festival of 
the summer and should be able to travel safely 
back and forward between their homes and the 
scene of the festival. There can be no doubt that 
the custom goes back to a very early time, and 
that it was a means to ensure a safe time for the 
gathering or the sowing of the erop—two supreine 
duties of the ritual marked by festivals and rites, 
impressive and sacred. Thus were limits set to 
the exeesses of war. The water supply should not 
he interfered with, becanse the life of the earth 
depended in the Mediterranean world on the proper 
distribution of the water. The year's harvest, in 
so far as it was secured by a year's labour, might 
be destroyed, and thus the enemy might be vexed 
and overcome through scarcity and high prices, 
but the fruit trees were not allowed to be destroyed, 
because to recreate them is a matter of many 
years’ growth, and their destruction would imply 
too serious an interference with the ritual of the 
divine command. This law of war is expressed in 
Rev 66 * A measure of wheat for a shilling, and 
three measures of barley for a shilling ; but the oil 
and the wine thou shalt not touch." ! 

(d) Another eharaeteristic of the Anatolian re- 
ligion which specially impressed the Greek mind 
was the strong hold s which it had on its servants 
and the enthusiastie devotion with which they 
were affected by it. This was due partly to mere 
ditlerence of temperament : the people of Anatolia 
were nearer the Asiatie than the European type ; 
and in Ásia religion, as a rule, has had stronger 
hold of its people than in Europe (though from this 
we may except the Turkish raees, who are usually 
too insensitive to be much dominated by religious 
enthusiasm). But the effect of the Anatolian re- 
ligion on its people was due partly to its nature. 
It touched elosely the greatest facts of ordinary 
life, as eonnected with the family, with a simple 
type of society, with the food supply, with the 
returning seasons and duties of the year. The 
people eould not but feel that their life was staked 
on the observanee of the ritual duties which an 
agrieultural or pastoral religion imposed upon 
them. The custom of mutilation already referred 
to was tlie most striking example of this fact, and 
it was of such a character as to impress strongly 
the Greek mind by its absolute contradietion to 
some of the deepest feelings of the Greek nature. 
The religion of the mother-goddess was essentially 
one of enthusiasm and strong emotion. 

(e) The old Anatolian enlt is essentially a religion 
of ideas, and the ritual comes into existence for 
the sake of embodying ideas in the form of aets 
and ceremonies, which are a method of appealing 
to God, as kindly and all-powerful, to benefit His 
creatures. We have here to deal with what is in 
its essenee and original eharacter a religion, and 
not a system of magical rites whose object is to 
eompel the deity to act according to the desires 
and eaprices of a worshipper possessed of the 
requisite knowledge. Sueh is the true character 
of the Anatolian worship. Yet the general prin- 
eiple on which it is based, viz. that there are 
certain fixed acts and verbal formule through 
which the deity ought to be approached and to 
which the deity will certainly respond, is one that 
lends itself readily to be perverted into magie. 
The principle is a neeessary part of the religion, in 
shieli is involved that the whole system of domestic, 
agricultural, pastoral, and national economy must 
be fixed, and that the desired result will certainly 
eusue if the system of acts and rites is followed 


1 Ramsay, Cities of St. Paul, p. 431; cf. Dt 28; less definite 
in Persian rules (see E. L. Hicks and G. F. Hiil, Manual of 
Gyeek Historical Inscriptions, Oxtord, 1901, p. 20). 
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out with perfect accuracy. This is easily perverted 
into the magical idea that the performance of 
certain aets gives to the performer a hold on, and 
power over, the deity. But this magical perver- 
sion is a stage in the degeneration of the religion, 
and not essential to it. 
the religion originates out of the magie, but that 
the magic is a perversion of the religion (though 
certainly this perversion began very carly). 
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